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Concerning Mr. hing 
be ae H Underhill 


& NOW THAT HE IS DEAD the unpleasant and the abv- 
sive things that we al) said about him sound rather mean 
and cheap. And it must be confemed that T&e Canedtan 
Forum, in editorials 

and signed = articles 

from the moment that 

the first King govern 

ment was elected in 

192] right down to 

1948 has as unbroken 

a record as any Cana 

dian journal of cont 

nuous hostile criticism 

of Mr, King’s perso 

nality and politics.* 

The significant fact 

however and we 

should all be reflecting 

upon this now-—is that 

he defeated all his 

critics. He defeated the 

Dafoe - Siften - Crerar 

Hudson group in Wir 

nipeg, the ablest group 

of Liberals who have 

appeared in anada im 

the twentieth century 


they emded by 


nio the | 
He defeated 
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determine successful political leadership in Canada. And as 
we look back pow, his interpretation of the way Canada 
should be governed seems in many respects so self-evident 
that we wonder why we didn't see it all more clearly before 
Certainly the CCF. now that it is sitting down to reconsider 
its own past, should devote a great deal of quiet study to 
the man who was 
chiefly responsible for 
the fact that we have so 
far failed to make more 
impact on the Cana- 
than pubsbc 
The first thing to 
understand about Mr 
King is that he was 
net the traditional kind 
of parliamentary lead- 
er that you read about 
mn the text-books on 
British representative 
lormmeoxcracy bie ab- 
viously disliked Par- 
ment. The represen 
ive side of democ- 
he did net find 
and he work- 
1 much more 
tt also mach 
definable rela 
between him 
the ( anachan 
He was not a 
pMrlamentarian 
vd (eorge of 
w Churchill, 
Macdonald and 
He avoided 
of paar- 
ring al own 
m and tor 


wedi / 
ued eTiea 
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presenting issues to the electorate. But he had an unparal 
leled intuitive what his fellow Cana 
dians wanted and what they were about to want, how 
much a majority would demand and how much a minority 
would tolerate. And without any of the apparatus of mass 
hypnesis and police coercion to which vulgar practitioners 
of the art like Hitler and Mussolini had to have recourse 
he succeeded with hardly a mistake for twenty-five years 


Apecity for sensing 


in giving expression, by way of that curious cloudy rhetoric 
of his, to what lay in the Canadian sub-conscious mind 
This is the kind of leadership, evidently, that modern 
masedemocracy welcomes and appreciates. But it is not 
the kind that will ever be very palatable to the more intel 
lectual elements of the community, that is to the kind of 
people who write for and who read The Canadian Forum 
uf Mr King was that he never 
any direction of committed himself 
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always be acutely conscious that his main task is to carry 
as many groups as possible along with him, to keep them 
moving in the same direction at about the same pace with- 
out too much strife and division. Mr. King for twenty-five 
years was the leader who divided us least. Perhaps this is 
aa much as we shall ewer be able to say, for a long time to 
come, about Canadian unity 
But there was one field in which he did give a definite lead 
externa! affairs. And it is in this field that we can now see 
most clearly that intuitive quality of Mr. King’s mind to 
which I have referred. He grasped what Canadians wanted 
better than they did themselves, and he was very clear- 
headed and persistent in moving towards a goal which he 
saw from the start, but which a good many of his fellow 
Canadians are not quite sure about yet. He was primarily 
a North American. He resisted all attempts to make a 
political or economic or military unit out of the British 
Commonwealth, in fact, he completed Laurier's work of 
carrying us past that goal. He realized that a separate ex 
chosive British-Empire alliance is not a workable ides 
the contemporary world. Even in the emotional atmosphere 
of the war he declined all Churchillian invitations into an 
Imperial War Cabinet. Instead, he was vigorous both in 
strengthening our American ties. Before 
the war he had already undermined the Bennett-Beaver- 
brook economic empire of 1932; and after 1959 his alacrity 
in making American commitments, economic and military 
was remarkable. He never consulted parliament or people 
about these steps; he simply kept us informed 
The significant thing about all this is that Mr. Kin, 
managed to follow this policy without ever arousing that 
anti-American fever to which we are so susceptible in Can 
ada. Nothing is easier than to excite Canadians against their 
great North American neighbor or to get English-speaking 
(Canadians feeling sentimental about their British ties. Yet 
today most sensible Canadians recognize that the idea of 
the British nations operating as a kind Third Force 
apart from the United States is only a dream without basis 
in the realities of world politics. (There still seem to be too 
many CCFers in certain parts of Canada who do not vet 
realize th toth we Canadians and the British have no 
choice but to work in the most intimate collaboration with 
the Americans. This is the settled policy of the responsible 
vf the British Labor party; and here in Canada our 
tal that we cannot even aspire to be 
» of the left-wing Labor intellectuals 
be. Our fundamental interests are 
interests: and such separate in 
may have can, in the present state of 
tected not by trying to stand aloof 
but by presenting our point of view 
the North Atlantic Alliance 
King who led us to this point. And his leader 
letely accepted that today only the 
ehard remnant of Tories go about talk 
erialism.” Well, no, this isn’t quite 
thase academic intellectuals in our 
thinking up nasty wisecracks about 


rewardiess of the fact that most of 
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The Railways and the Strike 


We write in the midst of the railway strike; by the time 
these words are read—at amy rate by subscribers outside 
the Torento area it will presumably be over, sitice 
this issue can hardly be delivered until then. We write 
then, in ignorance of the final outcome, addressing readers 
who know all about it. There are just two things we can 
say. First, neither the companies nor the unions can 
finally be excused for allowing their dispute to develop 
into a national disaster. Second, the whole community is 
to blame for its long tolerance of the irrational structure 
of its most basic industry 


There has never been a national railway strike before 
The railway unions have always been cautious almost to 
the point of excess. On the one hand, they have taken a 
highly responsible attitude to the work of the railways 
But the other side of this respectable record is that the 
railways have lagged far behind other industries in work- 
ing conditions, and these long-established unions have much 
smaller achievements to their credit than vigorous new 
organizations like the Steelworkers and the LAW 


In the past year there has been a change. The rapid 
and violent shrinking of the real value of the dollar has 
left many classes of rail workers with wages that can 
only be called anachronisms. The 48-hour week, still 
standard in this industry, can no longer be considered 
reasonable. And the unions have suddenly stiffened. With 
great firmness and decision, they have demanded a 4( 
hour week and a substantial wage increase 


The companies, backed by a conciliation beard, stood 
equally firm on a compromise offer of a slight increase 
and a 44-hour week-—modifying this only at the last minute 
to a 40-hour week over a year hence, a 4-cent increase, and 
a smal! cost-of-living bonus. The union negotiators, argu 
ing that they had waited long enough, and balking at 
certain subsidiary conditions set by the companies, such 
as no overtime pay for nine months, exclusion of hotel and 
water employees, and revisions in working methods, re 
jected this and allowed the strike to begin. Now, each 
side had a case-—-the unions, as usual, having a somewhat 
better one than the companies. But we cannot see that 
there were grounds here for either party to allow a strike 
to occur. The companies admitted a “moral obligation 
to grant a 40-hour week, but lamely declined to do so until 
it had become gemeral in other industries. The unions 
were faced with an offer which would have been a slight 
gain for their members. They could have accepted it as 
an interim arrangement and continued to press for a final 
settlement. Instead, they chose to disrupt the country 
at a time of economic difficulty and international crisis 
In doing so, they brought on themselves and the whole 
trade-union movement the opprobriam of the public, which 
always puts the whole blame for unpopular strikes on the 
strikers 

And automatically there comes the dangerous argument 
that strikes in “public utilities’ should be banned. No 
thing could be more unfair than to reduce a worker's 
rights and his economic advantage because he has chosen 
a career of exceptional value to the nation. But it is not 
too much to ask his unions to realize that their enormou 


crippling power be exercised only in cases of gross ip 
justice. More important, management and the people as 
a whole must realize that workers who are so essential de 
serve no less than the best conditions of work; and if the 
structure of the industry does not allow such conditions, the 
structure must be changed. Wages amd hours must be put 
at a standard level, and this cannot be paid for by further 
increases in freight-rates. the railways will be just as useless 
without customers as they are without workers. There 
must be another way. And it is high time that we found it 


horea, Canada and the Far East 


The past weeks of Security Council discussions under 
the exasperating presidency of Mr. Malik have made a 
mockery of the original intention of that bedy. The Rus 
sian delegate has blatantly reduced it to a propaganda 
platform and the other delegates have been forced to act 
likewise, although perhaps on a slightly higher level. The 
Council deliberations, instead of reassuring the peoples 
of the world with some progress toward settlement and 
security, have instead increased fear, suspicion, and hatred 
throughout the world. Mr. Malik has apparently become 
the No. | US. television villain. The issue has become 
confused and buried beneath an avalanche of ideological 
furore 

American soldiers and those of other nations are fight- 
ing the North Koreans not because they are communists, 
but because they are guilty of an act of aggression. Malik 
has been doing his best to confuse this issue, particularly 
in the minds of Asian peoples. Unfortunately, American 
policy and the emphasic of our newspaper dispatches and 
editorials have added somewhat to the confusion 

The Korean war is regarded in the western countries 
as primarily a new phase in the “cold war.” This undoubtedly 
it is, but the emphasis is dangerous. It ix linked with 
perilous situations in other “trouble spota” of the world 
in Indo-China, Iran, and, unfortunately, Formosa. The 
implication of this realist approach is that the North Koreans 
are being opposed not because they are aggressors, but 
basically because they are communists 

This is the reaction of the majority of the people of 
North America and it is @ reasonable reaction when one 
considers what international communiem i wp to at the 
present time. Nevertheless it possesses dangers unwise to 
overlook. It reveals an otwarranted and dangerous pey 
chological readiness for World War I1l. The reactions 
also of the peaples of Asia to being » dragged into the 
world struggle might be discouraging indeed. ls commun 
ism, finally, its strength and manoeuvres at any given time 
the only thing to worry about in the great complex of 
Asia’? Perhaps the people of that continent have other 
things on their minds as well. To approach Asia with a 
communist, cold-war fixation can bead to a disastrous neglect 
of the great social and moral crisis gripping ita people 
and to a drastk emphasis upon military and strates 
padicies not at all welcome to those living im the Par East 
Perhaps the changed American poly toward Formosa 
can be strategically justified, but nevertheless UN action 
in Korea has been linked with the Chinese civil war and 
the United States appears again as the hated intervenes 
At a time when the Point Four program should be pushing 


toward some achievement, «4 & being forgotten 
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with a group who refused to accept the basic concepts of 
our culture. Fortunately, the government had the sense to 
recogniae the problem and trained saialogical and psycho 
wical workers were browght m to study the situation 
From these findings we may learn hew to handle them 


ami they may be taught how to accept us 


ges minorits se 
! arre Quebec: where a 
iechoweries hawe been the cause 
which have resulted in blood 
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» when linked with malevolent animosity 
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fundamentals of our way of 


nz our mores and folk 
many years to come In 

has shown that if can 
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s matter stival « recent prem iiec t hah 

any winter Grand Opera per 
graminess’ went. And outdoor per 
formane have , Van , f of heing more 


than their 


indeor counterparts. Even amon mmmer groups who still 


intimate and, i irge 


re tarther that another performance of 
adway comedy hit like John Loves Mary or 
andl production make it 

I substitute for a long, cool drink 

me too enthusiast, we remember rudi 

like the Toronto Prom Concerts, or the 
Radio Replacement, and then there is always 


what revenge winter will take 


SAMPLE COPIES...\\ve wil! be glad to send sample 
pies of this issue fo your friends. Subscribers are 
nvited to send us five names and addresses 


Twenty-five Years Aga 
Vol. 5, No. 60, September, 1925, Tae Canadian Forum 

But there is a final danger in this insidious flag chatter 
The excessive use of the flag is a peculiarly republican iio 
syncracy. Our national anthem is “God Save the King 
its only popular rival, the French “O Canada,” i still 
more specifically religious, and clases with the words “pour 
Christ et le Roi.” These national moral symbols are peculiar 
to our political habits. But the national anthem of our 
neighbors, that celebrated tongue-twister, “Oh say, do vou 
see, is a flag song, and a flag song alone. It is this empty 
trade-mark sort of symbolism that is blatantly asserting i 
self in Camada today. It is neither British nor native. If 
the vegetative flag should replace the Union Jack, we 
could then compose a new national hymn to the noble sent! 
ment of its symboliem, that would read like an advertisement 

The British Empire, Maple Leaf Brand, not as good as 
the Amerikan original, but a very good imitation 


CONCERNING MR. KING.Continued 
est-groups, political parties that aspire to the responsibility 
of government must not be class parties but must be « 
loosely-knit representative collection of voters from all 
groups, such as the Liberal party has generally been under 
himeelf and Laurier. In other words, the federalum which 
is the essence of both North American countries must be 
reflected in their political parties 

The CCF has so far failed to make much impression upon 
the French Canadians. We started with the thesis that the 
most pressing problems of owr country were economk 
problems, and we have never been sufficiently aware of the 
French Canadian belief that our concentration on achieving 
uniform econemic solutions may endanger their cultural! 
interests as a minority group in the country. In particula: 
we have never understood their conception of themselves 
as a special kind of minority with deep-rooted peculiar 
national institutions. A century ago, in the United States 
Calhoun worked out for his Southern minority community 
a political and constitutional theory of “concurrent majori 
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our life-time 


the hancs 


is all that there is any likelihood 
and that indeed too much power 
of the state without some new centres of r © balance 
it would be very dangerous. A party t! mature enough 
to understand these truths could leart great deal from 
studying the career of Mr 


The CCF Failure in 
Foreign Policy 
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© IT IS DISCOURAGING 
this country (outside the Labor-I's 
been in 1950 any serious radical criticism of the St. Laurent 
Pearson-Wrong obeisance to Washington. The Conservative 
press has recently been saying “too littl and too late.” | 
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the flaws by which an original masterpiece is distinguishable 
from a slavish copy. Certainly, if the réle of the artist 
&% to percetve something that was invisible to the rest of 
Us, am) by expressing if to emalde us all to see it, this him 


iS art 


The Orpheus of Cocteau contemplates Death in a mirror 
and descends to the underworld not so much to reclaim 
his lost Eurydice as to have speech with Death. He is as 
blind to the dusty decor of Hades as he is indifferent to 
the prim cosiness of home complete with gas cooker, chintz 
curtains, and wife knitting tiny garments. He is in love 

ith Death. That is the terrifyingly topical significance of 
the film. It does not strike one at first, the immediate impact 
i not extraordinarily forceful. Nor is it simply memorable 
in the sense of remaining in the memory; the recollection 
iades as rapidly as another woman's perfume passing in the 
street, only to come surging back with suffocating insistence 
at night, in the small hours, at mealtimes or during a con 
versation—particularly during a conversation about politics 

The most passionate kisses of Orpheus are those he presses 
on the dark lips of Death, hi most exalted phrases are 
those in which he pleads to remain alone with her eternally 
his most fervent efforts as a poet are concentrated on 
Therefore it is sot 
astonishing that the most convincing sequences are those 
in which he pursues Death pantingly through the sunlit 
streets (to the neglect of his important appointment with 
the inspector of poke nor that the least credible scene 
is the one at the end where he and Eurydice awake from 
their nightmare in the shades with every indication of 
living happily ever alter 


apturing the imagery of ber workd 


li this was not written as a parable for a generation in 
love with death, then it is the strangest of accidents. The 
trance-like inevitability of the action faithfully portrays 
civilization that would like to 
outlaw genocide whilst drifting fascinated toward suicide 
The ultimate disquieting note is sounded: precisely in the 
finale, when instead of coming ow? with a solution, the god 
pops back imfo the machine leaving us with the problem 
stated and no solution to hone for 


the dream processes of a 


Perhaps it may be rash to generalize from three examples 
j n our generation is war in defence 
of a sacred principle. Some who had misgivings about the 
1914 war, suspecting in the plight of gallant little Belgium 
a pretext to make them fight for ecomomic interests, could 
have no such doubts when it came to the ideological war 
against Hitler. We were quite sure, even withowt the ex 
hortations, the gloas of synthetic glamor in pictures of 
marching men, the bloxi-curdling details of atrocity stories 
This time one wonders if it is by sheer force of habit that 
the newspapers bring out the photographs of cheerful reserv 
ists swinging their kitbags gaily across their sturdy shoulders 
the atrocity stories to galvanize a public opinion too slow 
to anger 


but on the face of it War im 


usly questions our preference as between 
utter, We are wedded to the love of peace and 
for her sake we will if need be put on the livery of war 
the enchanted glowes that give to our hands the power to 
open the gates of hell. Our way of life is more precious 
than life itself. That being so, the cheerful photos and the 
rest of the sales patter are redundant. We are entering into 
renewed austerity. We are laying upon ourselves the harsh 
yoke of a self-denying ordinance as a measure of self-pre 
servation. We purpose to deprive ourselves of our hearts 
desire in order to maintain our right to desire it. If we are 
sincerely persuaded that we were better dead than con 
strained to exist under a system that would deny us every 


thing that makes life worth living, then nothing 
us—-uniess, of course, the enemy is similarly persuaded 
That thought surprises us, as & surprises the gentle 
siomary that the local cannibals showld actually 
tbhaxty rites of idols to the bbewwedd aevetery of thw 
ment. So illogical an klea could scarcely be worked ow 
a logical conchusion: but if it could, that conclusion wou 
be annihilation. The inventiveness of our age has tracked 
annihilation through the sunny streets of science and con 
centrated its efforts on perfecting the formulae of dest racthor 
Since the first frightening glimpse in the mirror of cur time 
we have contemplated death so often that ber face & pow 
familiar. She is not exactly beautiful but has the : 
absolute repose 
P S.A rather worrying query. How much po 
is there that creatures biologically simular to ws fine 
under the regime which we abhor lem tolerate 
in actual practice’? 
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beneral de baulle 
Patricia van de Esch 


®& IT WAS WITH A GREAT DEAI ais 
with a certain scepticism, that | went to the large rally 
the Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais to hear General ce 
Gaulle. Twenty thousand people filled the Velodrome d Hive: 
almost to capacity. The “V4 d'Hiv,”’ as it is commonly called 
is one of the largest sports arenas in Paris for boxing, cyck 
racing and skating 

The audience was a predominantly middie class grow 
The young men of the RPF who acted as ushers wore make 
shift uniforms—armbands and badges bearing the (ros i 
Lorraine worn on old army jackets (nherwise there was tm 
evidence of the military discipline of the old Croix de Fe 
groups 

General de Gaulle arrived filteen minutes late Hight 
searchiights were trained on his tall figure as he walked 
onto a high platform draped with French flags. He wore 
a plain dark suit and his large, aquiline none was unmistak 
able. He raised both hands and waved to acknowledge the 
ovation from the crowd 

He briefly introduced Jacques Soustelle, the seret 
the RIF. and then André Malraux, one of the mont 
nent French intellectuals who was formerly a ( oe 
Malraux in particular spoke with the fire of a 
erator. Both men emphasized the menace 
the growing strength of the RPP, and the 
strong France, independent of the United Mtat« 

De Gaulle’s speech was disappointing in two respects 
the first place, he « pot an orator and almost draw 
his words—most unasual for a Frenchman! Secondly 
was nothing comrete about the domestic program 
movernent which eweryone has been waiting to hear 
for over two years. Le Figaro, the main Catholic da 
paper, criticized him sharply on this point. He emphasize: 
the RPF rewulsion against the Communists and their wisi 
to substitute “association 
place of the class wartare of the Comrouniets. He alway 
referred to the “ommuniets as ies separatiotes bwew ane 
he beliewed that they owed allegiance to the Sowiet U tiie 
and not to France. However, he gave no description of the 
new political and social imstitutions which he envisages for 
France 


between capital ami lalew 


In order to grasp the RPP program it is therefore neve 
sary to go back to a prem conference given by De Gaulle 
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he replied that, “la présence en Indo 
le farmer francaise sont les raisons 
Imkxhine a des chances d independance et 


recently ated his Views On events 

that Korea shows how the “Seviet 

where national forces and social 

axon and All these local actions (in 

Burma, Tibet md Korea) serve the 

ration for the great shock.” He felt 

niervention was of great importance for 

the first time it was clear that the 

iid act in defence of its interests. Truman 

ist be praised for the promptness of the 

vene. He was asked directly if war was in 
one can reply was the only response 

fe Gaulle becomes a great deal more log 

mn his utterances, it is inconceivable that 

ever give the RPF the majority of 

left-wing and trade union move 

and too unalterably opposed to all that 

stamis for both in domestic and foreign 


whieve power Paris. Judy. 19% 


Canada’s UNESCO Policy 
Att A, Sten 


© IN NOVEMBER, UNESCO will be five years old. Ca 
nada wa mong the 44 nations that founded the United 
N ations <3 Scientific and Cultural Organization 
The UNESCO family has now grown 

id that (Canada is a close member 

«. The present relationship between 

UNESCO does neither Canadians nor UNESCO 

Where there should be a healthy two-way flow 

re is only a single strand of commu 

from UNESCO House in Paris to the 

y is compounded chiefly 


criticism. UNESCO de 


the Canadian Education Association 
Teachers Federation were represented 
lelegation to UNESCO's first generai 
delegations have consisted solely 
fourth session held in Paris, in 

a member of its em 

silences of Moscow to head 

onference he returned to 

‘ by two members of the civil 
awa and by members of the Canadian 
s someone can explain just how 
between UNESCO and all 

educator i s«ientists who are 
UNESCO and benefitting from its 


the high point of inspiration Canada 
criticism i budget. The follow 

by the Canadian delegate is the 

to quote in Caneda and the 

It is to be feared that unless there is a 

in the UNESCO program and a 

in the efficiency of the organization's 

1 very considerable reduction in over 
une increasingly difficult to persuade the 
tries, including that of Canada, that 
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their governments should cominue to give full supe 
UNESCO The is like a parent who gives his 
penny, and seriously warns the child not to spend it all in one 
store. UNESCO, charged with the global task of establish 
ing the firm foundations of enduring peace in the minds of 
men, has an annual budget of $4 millions. an amount equal 
to the budget of a single Canadian university, the Univer 
sity of Toronto 

(Criticism from Canada would be more in order if Canada 
were fulfilling her obligations to UNESCO. But, not content 
with making the life of UNESCO difficult by her expres 
sions of sanctimonious parsimony, Canada is also shirking 
her clear responsibilities to the organization 

The Constitution of UNESCO, Article VII. states: “Each 
Member State shall make such arrangements as suit its par 
ticular conditions for the purpose of associating its principal 
bodies interested in educational, scientific, and cultural mat 
ters with the work of the Organization, preferably by the 
formation of a National Commission broadly representative 
of the Government and such bodies.” Some forty of the 
fifty-six member states have established National Commis 
sions, in accordance with this article. But, in five vears 
Canada has not yet got around to establishing this necessary 
link between UNESCO and the organizations and people in 
this country who should be in direct comtact with it 

The nearest approach to a link between the Canadian 
people amd UNESCO was the (Canadian Council of Re 
construction through UNESCO. known as the CCRU, which 
is currently closing its books and planning to return its 
charter to the government. Ask any Canadian who knows 
that UNESCO is a U.N. agency. and doesn't think it is a 
biscuit company, and he will tell you of the urgent need 
to establish a Canadian National Commission for UNESCO 
The briefs to the Massey (« isston contained dozens of 
firm requests by representative 
the establishment of such a National Commission. A partial 
list includes the Canadian Arts Council, Canadian Educa 
tion Association, Canadian Teachers Federation, Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, Canadian Citizenship 
Council, Canadian Congress of Labor, United Nations Asso 


athomal organizations for 


Clation in ( anada 


Some of these organizations ha, asked the government 


to go further and establish a United Nations Commission 
to maintain contact between (Canadiar and aif organs and 
specialized agencies of the UN. But a National Commission 
for UNESCO. for which all the 


on the UN. side, would represent a practical starting-point 


machinery already exist« 


Canada's annual contribution to UNESCO from the public 
treasury amounts to $3 If we are not getting value 
for our money, the fault i if ‘ i ori » behalf 
of the natural and ; 
exchange of persons, mass Com at hon 
and museums, UNESCO has much to offer anada. The 
staff of UNESCO H we i ies twenty-five Cana 
dians who are making an iny nt 4 unheralded contri 
bution to the work of the organization. There are a ¢ 


libraries 


iftitude 
help and he helped by 
which 


of ways in which Canadians 
UNESCO. UNESCO has need of skills and ideas 
many Canadians could offer, ff only they knew about 
UNESCO, and UNESCO knew about them. 

The CCRU. mentioned earlier, was established in 1947 
on the suggestion of the Department of External Affairs 
In it some fifty national organizations worked to help re 
pair the damages of war in the fields of education. science 
and culture. With a government grant. and with 
raised in a joint campaign with the Canadian Appeal for 
Children, the CCRU was able 00 packages of 


iS] 


«a Pe upp overseas, Prowkle s emtiitk epuguernt 


twenty hve damaged universities eta iaty three 4 
nada-UNESOO fellowships which enal 
government experts from abroad t 
supplies to artists in Franc: 


six months, sem! ari 
Austria, Italy, and Ethiepia, and ship clow 
overseas 

Now the period of postwar emergency aid 
time to establish permanent machinery 
peaceful and progressive world 


‘ . 


There is a hint of the possible next step 
written by Lester B. Pearson which melt 
CCRU. He wrote in part The Secretary 
External Affairs does not hold out any pr 
as presently constituted, should continue tome. One 
atternative, of courw, is that the voluntary ganization 
which originally responded to the CCRU appeal shouk 
themselves pursue whatever efforts they may deem wise ap 


necessa! 


Here ji 
have been urging the necessity for closer 
UNESCO through the official establishment + 
( ocirteseet There ‘tf meee) to wail : 
( ormmission submits if requrt 
until the government gets arcun 
mendation—-which can hardly 
National Commission far UNESCO 
nothing which stands in the way of U 
unofiicial and provisional National 
UNESCO by interes organizations 
biessing already ¢ ‘xh a grou 
establish comtact with UNESCO and 
badly needed tw highway 
UNESCO alone wh ‘ TOUS EXpMt ane 
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believes that thousands of Canadians would welcome 
their homes if they only knew 
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Farmers for Import 
John aE 


& THOSE WHO HAVE READ this correspondent's “Ger 
any Revisited Il” in the Cenedien Forum's February 
mwue will perhaps remember his description of and com 
ments on the attitude of German-speaking immigrants on 
thelr way to the New World aboard the Beaverbrer. the 
on “German-speaking” is used because under no 
cumstances must ome refer to these stateless persons and 
Allied nationals as German, in spite of a rather pronounced 
hearing. Each such transport presented itself as 
composed of hisgolax ed persons with similar exper) 
prejudices, hopes, and fears. The most obvious im 
© to be gained was very likely that of a total! absence 
lamental knowledge of matters relating to their future 
ile, and also-—to some extent—of the inclination to 
whatever wae in store 
ecent months been joined t 
vessel Beaverbras A rivet 
follow her call at Bremerhaven 
one at Rotterdam, in the Netherlands, to embark Dutch 
smilies, whose heads, after overcoming the horrors of 
upplications to local and Canadian authorities, have su 
ceeded in securing employment and quarters in this country 
Weill-dressed and self-confident as they usually are, they 
make it quite clear from the beginning that the crowded 
noxlation and the cafeteria self-service system are 
not to their liking; were it not for the difficulty in obtain 
ing a passage within a short time, they would not have hesi 
tated—-they say~-to have taken an ordinary steamer. But 
his seems to upset them much more-——the van Hops 
in der Brennens have to share a greatly limited 
generally in converted cargo holds with 
hultzes. citizens, who as Volkadeutsche can 
swerved in the “other camp thre ughout 
For the Dutch are a people who nei 
vive nor betray easily 
All these instances were further underlined by the peculu 
t that the Bremerhaven intake was obliged to do fatigues 
agreement with the Canadian Christian Counc! 
wonsible for bringing them over here. The 
Cheeseheads) as the German-speakers ca 
had to be treated as ordinary pa 
Rremerhaveners were to repay all ex 
late, that is to say, the Netherlanders 
ket in good, hard guilders and cent 
nitead of having to furnish active 
was therefore only 
utch had observed the abe 
w-—of maintaining ‘Rei 
«quads ) volunteers were 


i ause the Netherlanders 
export a number of I 
unteen goods: the 
Lining Cigarettes, sweets 
¢ responsible members 
wane time to explain the 
assisted by some Dutch 
leaders of their group 
services. The stewards 
to convey to Bremer 
hat--—once in (Canadas 
and, in all probability 
es were too serious 
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As the days went by the surface of hostility did indeed 
cease. Most Netherianders speak-—cor at least understand 
or, UW Uney 


in these 


(German, t iidren played with each othe 
fought. they , if iitertat Peat etal bet 

t would be the Dutch whe would have to 

sheer weight of their numbers 

are jean, Ley Wave 

because there is 

vw them have suid 

ost treasured 

t and roomier 

boxes and trunks 


ihe terr ty 


ihere always are 


or alread if snacia 


rhaveters t I 
‘camer h lithonal : Dutch 
when | o ho family 
landers led undisput 

omyuered German 

wiief in lowed 


ows at fayer, on 


| 
There were Dutch sing 


greatly enjoyed and lined by fun-and-cames. Many 
res dealt w ft lories of the Dutch fatherland 


rh 


Hremerhavet y perhaps be forgiven for smiling 


whenever in the Dut ' us! anthem the lines about the 
prince of Cermar were repeated 

j re ivy te lorgirven the term 

Thes My fet 

make them 

id on the 

quickly 

ied in 
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hewing betel leaf and fanning herself with 
4 newspaper. She was short and fat and in her middie forties 
She wore a dirty white sari with a red border. On one side 
of her nose glistened a diamond, and she had several goid 
bangles on her arms She had been talking to the bearer 
wotil the master had summoned him inside. As soon as he 
had gone she hailed a passing railway coolie 

Where does the Zenana halt? 

Right at the end of the platform 

The coolie flattened his turban, hoisted the steel trunk 
on his bead, and proceeded down the platform. Lady Mohan 
picked up her brass tiffin carrier and ambled along behind 
him. On the way she stopped by a hawker to replenish her 
silver betel leaf case and then joined the coolle. She sat down 
on her steel trunk (which the coolie had put down) and 
started talking to him 

Are the trains very crowded on these lines? 

These days all trains are crowded, but you'll find room 
in the Zenana 

Then I might as well get over the bother of eating 

Lady Mohan opened the brass carrier and took out a 
bundle of cramped chapatties and a hump of mango pickle 
While she ate, the coolie sat opposite ber on his haunches 
frawing lines in the gravel with his finger 

Are you travelling alone, sister? 

No, brother, I am with my master. He in the 
waiting room. He travels first class. He is a Vizier and a 
Barrister, and meets s« many officers and Englishmen in the 
I can't understand 
« I keep to my 
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know 
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Zenana inter-~<lass 
Lady Mohan chatted away merrily. She was fond of talk 
and gossip and had no one to talk to at home. Her husband 
never spared any time for her. She lived in the upper storey 
of the house and he on the ground floor. He did not like her 
iNiterate relatives hanging about his bungalow, so 
they never came. He came up to her once in a while at 
night and stayed for a few minutes. Even then he just ordered 
her about in anglicized Hindustani monosyllables and she 
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Hatement of (Chris 
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Star Toro 
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obeyed passively 
The signal came 
the arrival of the train. | 


and a steel rail clanged to announce 
ady Mohan hurriedly finished off 
remaining chapatties and got up still licking the stone 
of the pickled mango. She emitted a long, loud belch as she 
the publ to rinse her mouth and wash her 
After hing she dried her mouth and hands with 
the loose end of her and walked back to her steel trunk, 
und tha the gods for the favor of a filling meal 
and came to a halt. Lady Mohan 
empty inter-<lass Zenana 
van, at the tail-end of the 
train was packed. She heaved her 
ugh the door and found a seat by 
d two annas from a knot in her sari 

She then opened her betel-case, 

leaves with lime paste. powdered betel 
She thrust them in her mouth till 
it on both sides. Having finished 
Mohan relaxed by the window chew- 
hing the jostling crowd on the platform 

e train did not disturb Sir Mohan Lal's 
continued to sip his Scotch and ordered the 
when he had arranged the luggage 
Excitement, hurry, and bustle 
bad breeding and Sir Mohan was 

red. He wanted everything “tickety-poo 
his five years abroad, Sir Mohan had ac- 
nners and attitudes of the upper classes. He 
When he did it was like an English- 
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man--only the very necessary words and property anglicized 
But he fancied his English, finished and refined at the an 
cient University of Oxford. He was fond of conversation 
and like a cultured Englishman he could talk on almost any 
subject-—-books, politics, people How frequently had he 
heard English peuple say that he spoke like an Englishman’ 

Sir Mohan wondered if he would be travelling alone It 
was 4 Cantonment Station and some English officers might 
be on the train. His heart warmed at the prospect of an 
impressive conversation. He never showed any sign of eager 
ness to talk to the white man as most Indians did. Nor was 
he loud, aggressive, and opinionated like them. He went 
about his business with an expressionless matter-of -factness 
He would retire to his corner by the window and unfold 
a copy of the Londen Times and proceed to solve the cross 
word puzzle, so that the name of the paper was visible to 
the others. It always attracted attention. Someone would 
like to borrow it when he put it aside with a gesture signi 
fying “I've finished with it.” Or someone would recognize 
his Balliol tie which he always wore while travelling. That 
would open a vista leading to a fairyland of Oxford Colleges 
masters, dons, tutors, boat-races, and rugger matches. I! 
both the Times and tie failed. Sir Mohan would “Koi Hai 
his bearer and get the Scotch out. Whiskey never failed with 
Englishmen. Then followed Sir Mohan's handsome gold 
cigarette case stuffed with English cigarettes. English cig 
arettes in India? How on earth did he get them? Sure, he 
didn't mind? And Sir Mohan’s understanding smile, of 
course he didn't. But could he uw the Englishman as a 
medium to commune with dear old England? Those five 
years of gray bags and gowns, of sport blazers and mixed 
doubles, of dinners at the Inns of Courts and nights in the 
West End night clubs. Five years of a crowded glorious life 

worth far more than the forty-five in India with his 
dirty, vulgar countrymen, with sordid details of the road 
to success, of nocturnal visits to the upper storey with obese 
old Lachmi, smelling of eweat and raw onions 

Sir Mohan Lal's thoughts were disturbed by the bearer 
announcing the installation of Sahib's luggage in a first 
class coupé next to the engine. Sir Mohan walked to his 
coupé with a studied gait. He was dismayed. The compart 
ment was empty. With a sigh he sat down in a corner and 
opened the copy of the Times he had read several times 
before 

Sir Mohan looked out of the window down the crowded 
platform. His face lit up as he saw two English soldiers 
trudging along, peering in all the compartments for room 
They had their haversacks slung behind their backs and 
walked unsteadily. Sir Mohan decided to welcome them 
even if they were entitied to travel only second class. He 
would speak to the guard 

One of the soldiers came up to the last compartment and 
stuck his face in the window. He surveyed the compartment 
and noticed the unoccupied berth 

Ere, Bill,” he shouted, “there's one ‘ere 

His companion came up and also looked in and looked 
at Sir Mohan Lai 

“Let's get the nigger out 

They pushed the door open and faced a half-smiling, half 
protesting Sir Mohan 

Reserved'” yelled Bill 

Janta?~~Reserved. Army —-Fau; 
ing owt his khaki shirt 

Lk dum jao—get out 

I say, | say, surely 
accent 

The soldiers paused. It almost sounded like English But 
they knew better than to trust their inebriated ears The 
engine whistled and the guard waved his green flag 


exclaimed Jim, hold 


protested Sir Mohan in his Oxford 
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This is mo time to argue 
Ons arguing ’ 

They picked up Sir Mohan's suitcase and flung & on the 
platform. Then followed his thermos flask, attaché case 
bedding and the Tieec:. Sir Mohan stood up, livid with rage 

Preposterous, preposterous.” he shouted, hoarse with 
anger. “IN have you arrested—¢uward! guard 

Bill and Jim paused again. It did sound like English, but 
it was too kingly for them 

Stop hollerin’ and keep your ruddy mouth shat” Jim 
stuck his flat open palm in Sir Mohan's face. The engine 
gave another short whistle and the train began to move 
The soldiers caught Sir Mohan by the arms and flung him 
out of the train. He reeled backwards, tripped on his bedding 
and landed on his seat on his suitcase 

Toodle-oo-—we'l] be seein’ yer 

Sir Mohan’s feet were glued to the earth and he lost hie 
speech. He stared blankly at the lighted windows of the 
train going past him in quickening tempo. The tadl-end of 
the train appeared with a red light and the guard standing 
in the open doorway with his flags in his hands 

In the inter-class Zenana compartment before his, was a 
fair, fat woman on whose nose a diamond glistened agains 
the station lights Her mouth was bloated with betel saliva 
which she had been storing up to spit as soon as the train 
had cleared the platform. As the train sped past the lighted 
part of the platform, Lady Mohan spat and sent a jet of 
red dribble flying acrow like a dart 


Film Review 
Belle Pomer 


® WITH SUMMER FILMS becoming lew and less attrac 
tive, and with good musical comedy scarce at any time 
Annie Get Your Gun is a welcome reminder that an hour or 
two of song and buffoonery can be highly diverting. In this 
case, the music needs little introduction: its vigorous num 
bers and romantic ballads have thumped and crooned from 
radio and wurlitzer from the time that the stage show opened 
on Broadway. Suffice it to say that the music ie good, and 
that there is enough of it (two factors much overlooked these 
days by the makers of musical comedy). Consequently, the 
third evil of the average musical comedy—« weartome 
humdrum plot is avoided. Here the conventional romance 
is dealed out in such diminutive doses, between such inter 
taining numbers, that even the occasions which lack the 
ingredient of comedy, and they are few, are inoflensive 
Like the stage production, the movie version is built 
around Annie Oakley. and indeed, from the moment that 
the dynamic Miss Hutton appears on the screen, the studio 
might well have saved iteelf the expense of half the sup 
porting cast, and used just a painted backdrop: every eye 
is centred on the leading lady. There are times, of course 
when Miss Hutton 's combination of coyness and hoydenish 
qualities becomes a little strained, here and there her 
Dark Country drawl falters; the reading lemon swene b 
artificial and only mildly funny, and when she sings “I've 
Got the Sun in the Morning,” she lapses altogether from 
being Annie and becomes just Betty Hutton doing a sumber 
in her night-club manner. But her first twenty micutes on 
the screen, in which she sings two songs in a costume of 
sackcloth, black stockings, and battered felt hat, with her 
hair drawn back in tight pigtails, her face brown and 
freckled, and without make-up, are simply delightful. And 
the remainder of her performance captivates and amuses 
In the few scenes in which Miss Hutton is absent from the 
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«reen, Keenan Wynn reminds us that he can be as funny 
a ever, and Howard Keel illustrates his ability to sing a 
ming. (herwiee, they are just shapes and sounds floating 
around Miss Hutton 

It is net difficult to understand why rear y people fined the 
him superior to the sage production. For one thing, it 
adds to the excitement of the story to be able to see Annie's 
skill with a gun, and for this, the technique of the camera 
i far more convincing than any stage arrangement could 
room for larger backgrounds 
and some infusion of hore spectacle, which in this case is 
used with admirable restraint in just enough quantity t 
widition, there are the close-up 
of Miss Hutton's face in the comedy numbers, which would 


be. Secoomlly, the screen ha 


round! out the scene. And it 


be Mise on the silage 


(ine last word 


inne Get Your Gun is by no means a 
quiet film, as what movie dealing with a wild west circus 
and starring Betty Hutton could be? But don’t be frightened 
off by the deafening din of the trailer. These scenes are not 
nearly so neley in their context 
Aiter the first bewildering minutes of The (C omrtne 
for a brief instant here and there, we were certain that 
omedy of manners), we were com 
Anna Neagle and Michae 
Wilding were after all taking themselves quite seriously 
To relate the plot in any detail would be tedious: the story 
late in the reign of Queen Victoria, and traces the 
int English family through four genera 
d World War. Presumably it intends to 
ch age through which it passes, but 
n all else. The characterization is 


the film was a broa 
pelled to face the fact that 


altogether supert | and lacking in conviction. Throughout 
¢, Michael Wilding’s fell range of expression 
stended nostrils for moments of deep feeling 
sod a blank expression for all others. When he and his 
leading lady grow old through the make-up man, one has 
the feeling of watching an uninspired and amateurish high 
«hool play. My choice for the scene in poorest taste is the 
me in which the son brings his bride-to-be to meet his 
parents it leaves the audience squirming with embarrass 
nent. What the picture does evoke, with its outworn charac 
ters, trite dialogue, crude shifts of scene, and poor acting 
s the average movie of hiiteen or twenty years ago 
Pentc m the Streets is 4 suspense story in which the em 
phasis of the man-hunt i shifted in a new direction. A 
murderer is hunted down. not because of unflagging zeal in 
bringing every criminal to justice, but because of the dan 
eading. The film is honest 
enough to imp tif re not for this, there would be 
waste their time with such a 
murderer of an unknown and 
smuggled into the country 


gerous disease 


ho point in having the 
case the task of finding th 
ilegal wnmigrant, who had 
nore than forty-eight hours previous, and on whose 
background there is not a single clue, is almost hopeless 
Richard Widmark plays the part of the young doctor who 
diagnoses the murdered mans disease as a form of plague 
which, fatal within forty-eight hours, can be spread from 
person | rs ¥ coughing, sneezing, and breathing, as 
easily as a cold. The city is faced with the very real possi 
bility that the der t all thase with whom the dead 
ght now be spreading the dis 
wherever they went. The 
importance of secrecy is that the panic and flight from the 
such news would result, would 
in turn, carry the plague across the whole country 
The lighting of the problem from many angles, and the 
realistk treatment of character and incident, result in a 
semi-deox umentary effect. Nevertheless, although the acting 


man had come 


ease throughout New Orlean 


city in which publication of 
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is, on the whole, competent, some of the characters do not 
quite exxape being types. And in spite of sustained interest 
we never become deeply enough involved in the story to 
forget that we are watching a movie 


Recordings 
Milton Wilson 


> | Pi AYED OV ER on a Victor 45 the recently released 
Le. in Canada) recording of Bach's great motet Jeim, meine 
Freude by Robert Shaw with the RCA Victor Chorale and 
Orchestra, and found it the most satisfactory Shaw record 
ing | have heard. Previous sets (the B Mimor Mass and 
Christ Lag in Todexsbanden), while very fine on the whole 
have shown an occasional muddiness in the chorus, lack of 
balance between orchestra and chorus, mediocre soloists, 
and imperfect recording. But im the new set the transparency 
af the chorus is all that could be desired, the proper balance 
between chorus and orchestra is steadily maintained by keep 
ing the orchestra on and over the verge of inaudibility (as 
is correct in a Bach motet), there are no soloists, and the 
recording is good (except for a lew nowes on side 7 of my 
set) 

The recent Columbia recordings are a rather uninspiring 
lot. Richard Tucker (tener) sings arias by Verdi, Mascagni, 
and Leoncavallo (mostly Verdi) on six well-recorded sides 
accompanied by Fausto Cleva and the Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra. Tucker has a rich well-controlled voice, on which 
he plays most of the tricks of the Italian operatic tenor 
with more discretion than is customary. One advantage of 
this set is that, in listening to it, one is aware of the im 
mense superiority of Verdi over his immediate successors 
Like Bach and Mozart, when Verdi is commonplace, it is 
generally because he is working within a particular melodic 
and harmonic convention, in relation to which his originality 
can have meaning. With Mascagni and Leoncavallo it is 
the originality which is commonplace. They are not aware 
what is convention and what invention. The weakening of 
melodic and harmonic conventions often results in the aggres 
sively ordinary, as many composers of the last fifty years 
have proved. A new Columbia album of French songs, sung 
by Martial Singher with assorted accompanists, could (if 
less Obviously) suggest similar conclusions. Gounod, with 
all his capabilities, was no Verdi, but he differs from his 
successors in much the same way. Conventional cadences 
and repetitions are weeded out, but the result is often an 
atmospheric banality, which Reeps the sweetness of Gouned 
without his mastery of outline. Included with Gounod in 
the album are Massenet and Fauré, as well as a number of 
(to me) unknowns: Busser, Levade, and Caplet. Martial 
Singher's voice is a little husky and ill-defined, but he uses 
it with taste and strength 

Columbia also offers another recording of Les Sw phedes 
this time by Efrem Kurtz and the New York Philharmonk 
As ballet music thi we has its points, no doubt; as an 
orchestral suite it has none. In listening to it my chief 
thought is how much better it would all sound on the piano 
The recording eood if not very brilliant, the performance 


decuat 
adequate 
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Joronto. 


(With apologies to Sandburg and the Chamber 0} Commerce 


City of contrasts, city of the cold shoulder 

Hog town, divisional point. and Hub of Empire 

They tell me vou want to he loved. and I beliewe them 
Some of the nicest people live quietly there 

They tell me you are big, and | heliewe them 

After journeys jammed in crowded cars and buses 

Unlike the amoeha, vou grow without dividing 

Saturn-like, you devour the children you spawned 

They tell me you are wicked, and I believe them 

Though I walked down Jarvis Street and nothing happened 
But your sins of omission stink in the nostrils of God 
You seek to atone for indifference by giving monies 

To the Fresh Air fund, by giving five loaves and two fishes 
To the Scott Mission and the Salvation Army Hostels 
Expecting them to perform the miracle of Charity 

By Sunday Sports to please the malcontents 


© God' O Toronto! Too many skyscrapers 
Too few street-cleaners. While the morning-coated ushers 
Reap the harvest at Timothy Eaton Memorial 
The derelicts scavenge the curbs at Queen and Yonge 
The girls of Havergal and the York Knitting Mills, 
The Beanery gang and Tron-o Varsity 
Do not play in the same league nor ever meet in the play 
downs 
The eddying winds, trapped in the canyon maze 
4 unfriendly grimy walls, swirl and scatter 
The debris and litter that hurrying crowds grind 
To a gritty dust. The open drain of the dirty Don 
Is camouflaged by willows and « lone gull 
Fred Swaver 


fled Landscape 


Beside the lake ancestral trees were leagued to dominate 
The dwarfed volcanic rocks, that here and there 
Emerged against the naked wind, a mesozoic face 
That cringed beneath the stolid oak's ephemeral stare 


Last vear the summer stayed a month too 
«arlet leaves 
Like flimsy dinghys tacked before the breeze 
Marooned at dawn acroas the sandy beach, becalmed 
at dusk 


On misty archipelagoes like refugees 


The shambling bear was sicek with trout: the fawn 
was shoulder high 

And venturing off alone om awkward [eet 

The air was full of whistling sounds from flying birds 

And chipmunk rummaged softly through the forest 
street 

The summer month too long. reluctant then 
to go 

1 watched it from the train and held my breath 

And not long al that, (said press reports) 
lorest fire 

But I had found 


other death 
Alired W. Purdy 


Postcard from the Yukon 


Here is the landscape permanent in snow 
(The way | knew it best) 
1 study the town's familiar geometry 
Trace the square of station and bank and barracks 
Accurately diagrammed from the air 


This is the only returning | recommend 
This tour that leaves no footprint 
That can approach changes selectively 
And with no compulsion to be consistent 
No constraint of time 
People each house with its appropriate friend 


Seeking yoursell down the illusive streets 

You may recognize the landmarks and verify 
Familiar names on the signs 

But statistics of birth and burial do not cover 

Changes of heart. the stranger on every corner 

“Mtares at the stranger waiting behind your eyes 


Flor: Clart McLaren 


Burgiars like howsees set far back on lawns 
And shuttered windows hung with heavy drapes 


Stone lions asleep on pedestals, and paths 
Fit for slow entrances antl swift ex apes 
' 


Clothes lines are their bane, and shepherd dogs 

With trigger tempers most unsociably inclined 
Burglars like soft furs and silverware 

Or diamond bracelets with a rope of pear entwined 


And being sentimentalists. one and all 

They linger samet wented gardens (ool 
Recalling dreams sions that they've boat 
Remembering the days they went to school 


Burgiars like old locks and quiet doors 

Thev favor rubber entes, a black felt hat 

They go to parks on Sundays with their wives 
And drink tn speeches by the proletariat 


titred W Purdy 


Crepe Myrtle 


This & the myrtie of the South 

(reped and colored like the watermelon s inner flesh 

it burns the oil of branches, and. in the dry wied-thresh 
ignites the air af month of wasting summer 
and of drowth 


The sweating florid faces lonk ready to explode 

They, tao, from the same earth. They, too. from the 
sarne earth 

Across the blazing prierm of afternoon, death and birth 

Converge but newer fuse with the eternity of the road 


The myrtle and bot faces in the brazen al 
By suction from the green, fromm the wax-melting Rech. 
with lowe or bust 
Suree. blown, and throb what will mot be the dust 
Until the white and phantom road & aot and newer will 
he there 
( harles Edward Eaton 
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TURNING NEW LEAVES 
& AS ONE REVIEWER has said, Paul Blanshard has 
written the best review of his book® in his personal prologue 
It is abaolutely necessary, in order to appreciate the full 
value, power, and sincerity of this work, to understand 
the point of view of the author 

Unfortunately, the Catholic people of the United States 
are pot citizens but subjects in their own religious common 
wealth The secular as well as the religious policies of their 
Church are made in Rome by an organization that i« alien 
in spirit and control. The American Catholic people them 
wives have no representatives of their own choosing either 
in their own local hierarchy or in the Roman high command 
amd they are compelled by the very nature of their 
authoritarian structure to accept non-religious as well a 
religious policies that have been imposed upon them fro 
abroad. It is for this reason that | am addressing (atholi 
fully as much as non-Catholics in this book. American 
freedom is their freedom, and any curtailment of that 
freedom by clerical power is an even more serious 
for them than it is for non-Catholics. I know that 
Catholics are as deeply disturbed as I am about the 
policies of their Church's rulers, and they are fincir 
increasingly difficult to reconcile their convictions as Am 
can democrats with the philosophy of their priests 
hierarchy and their Pope 

lt «arcely necessary to say that no man has a right 
to discuss the Catholic iasue if he is incapable of appreciat 
ing the mighty achievements of the Church in the past 
No fair-minded man can fail to render homage to the 
Church's lofty moral purpose and to the hero sacrifices 
of its devoted servants in all ages. | do not question the 

purpose of belittle the devotion it ha 
“arts of men. I only hope that some day 
has inspired such supe 
weed from an antidemocratic and an alien system 
of control. Some readers who accept every fact that | 
have recorded in these pages may still question the 
of discussing these matters in public at the present time 
ritial international situation which find 
lemocracies pitted against a Russian commur 
These critics would keep silent about the 
wogram of the Vatican until the present 
they reward the Catholw Church 
ary bulwark against militant 
“werity of this view andi I 
the convection ! Russian 
letermined resistance But | 
ne authoritarian power pust 
especially when the com 
strengthen clerical fascism in 


o list the chapter headings 


a book l « us briefly and concisely they 
vlicate t! oe of the work, better than I can in five 

Probowue The Duty to 
Nowak 2? t t hy Works. §. Church. State and 
the Catholic Mind. S$. Putlik 
The Church and Medicine 


Diverce 


thousand 


enics. &. Marriage 
and Boycott i “ener 
Fasciam, Communism and 

for America. 13. Tolerance 
BR bliography Notes Index 


AMPERICAN PREFDOM AND CATHOLIC POWER Paul Bla 
shard. Saunders ( Bea Frew pp 180, $475 


The Canadian Forum 


If each and every chapter were not so fascinating i 
could be described as a model for any text book. Of special 
interest to Canadians are the few-——too few-—pages on 
the Province of Quebec im the chapter entitled, “The 
Catholic Plan for America.” I quote: “In the light of sub 
sequent events, it now seems clear that Britain made a 
gigantic political blunder in failing to ordain the separa 
tion of State and Church when it wrested Quebec from 
the French. Today the Canadian people are still paying 
a heavy price for that blunder, and the policy which has 
brought them to their present predicament was not of their 
own choosing. England had failed to separate church from 
state in the home country before the British conquest 
und its policy of public support for religious schools, a 
policy still in force, became a part of the basic constitu 
tion of Canada 


Great difficulty was encountered in writing this review 
2 © much of Americen Freedom and Catholic Power 
ies for quotation Finally, as a check, this book was opened 

random in twenty different places, and without excep- 
ion, there was a quotation which one wanted to make and 
discuss. Space only permits a general discussion of this 
book which is one of the most significant and fascinating 
that has shed in many a long year 


The naked face of power is always ugly. It is no less 
igly if it is the Catholic Church, or the machinations of John 
L. Lewis and his United Mine Workers. but it would 
wem more important to expose the evil influence of fun 
damentally good institutions than the activities of any 

up which is obviously evil, At what point in history 
does a high moral purpose become a bureaucratic evil? 
Has the moral purpose of the Christian ethic--the basis 
f our - » civilization been lost for good in the 
political pols of the Catholic Church? I conducted a 
simple experiment with this book, | gave it to a good 
practising Catholic, it was not read but returned quickly 
to me, hardly without comment. I am perfectly certain that 
after this Catholic had read the first few pages the ex 
perience proved to be too disturbing. The book was hastily 
mut aside-—-rather like the instinct of a hushand when 


onfronted witl that his wife has committed adultery 


It is heartening that this book has already had such a 
tremendous sale despite all the pressure of censorship 
exercised by the ¢ tic Church. This book is required 
reading for every man and woman who wishes to play any 
part in the political life of our country Pau! Blanshard 
is deeply concerned, and rightly so, over the evil political 
influence of the Catholic Church on American institutions 
This influence is obviously far greater in Canada than in 
the United States. One only has to look at the percentage 
of Catholics of the total population of Canada to realize 
this. Recently. an article appeared in Maclean's Magazine 

Blair Fraser, “Fight over Father Levesque.” This was, 

believe, a signficant milestone in responsible Canadian 
publishing was the first time that some of the inner 
workings of the Catholic Church has been brought into 
the open ya popular publication with a large national 
irculation. It is thoudht that but for Paul Blanshard's 
book this article would newer have appeared. As an example 
“f the very great censorship (so ably described by Paul 
BRlanshard in his book) that the Catholic Church is able to 
exercise, Jos head of the advertising acceptability 
department of t V_Y. Times, told the Spring Meeting of 
the National Editorial Association that the NV. Times 
reviewed the work unfavorably as a matter of news, but 
it couldn't get into the advertising columns because of its 
questionable content 
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lt is important to point out that, by and large, the 
practices and teachings described by Paul Blanshard are 
ignored, in one respect or another, by the vast majority of 
Catholics; but it is equally important to know and realize 
what is the overall effect of the policy of the Catholk 
Church. This policy has been exposed and fairly exposed 
by Paul Blanshard 

How many ¢x-Communists and ex-fellow travellers of the 
Communist party now wish that they had heeded the first 
warnings of their conscience or their friends, im the early 
thirties’ How many statesmen and voters sow wish that 
they had had clearer insight into the basic policies of 
Moscow? While | beliewe that it is an exaggeration to classi 
fy Moscow and Rome as birds of a feather, the similarity 
must not be overlooked. Paul Blanshard’s book documents 
this similarity with scholarly conviction. As a friend of 
mine often remarks facetiously, when the atom bombs 
have come and gone, and there are only two people left 
alive in the world, they will meet face to face, the pontiff 
of Moscow and the dictator of Rome. It will be as if they 
are looking into a mirror Cyasizs Msapows 


STUDIES IN REVOLUTION: E. H. Carr; Macmillan 
pp. vii, $2.00 
FROM NAPOLEON TO STALIN: A. J.P. Taylor: British 
Book Service; pp. 224; $3.0 

Professor Carr's essays in this closely packed little volume 
appeared first in the Times Literary Supplement. And in the 
same journal on July 7 last there is a long front-page review 
of Mr. Taylor's book, a review which, though unsigned, is 
undoubtedly by Professor Carr, and which is full of the 
penetrating observations on politics that we have come to 
expect from him. He says that Mr. Taylor's book is an obit 
uary of liberalism. I should dewbt myself whether liberalism 
in western Europe is quite dead yet and whether Mr. Taylor 
thinks that it is. But both authors here are dealing with 
aspects of what is fundamentally the same theme, the reac 
tion beginning in the revolutions of 1444 against bourgeois 
democratic liberalism, and culminating in the dire events of 
our own generation. Professor Carr's articles seem strangely 
out of place in the present-day Lit. Supp. until one realizes 
that all those editorials and reviews in that journal calling 
for a return to religion share with his studies of communiam 
a commen rejection of the liberalism of the nineteenth 
century 

Professor Carr's essays are a by-product, he tells us, of 
the study into the ideological origins of the Russian Revolu 
tion upon which he has been engaged. The first volume of 
him magnum opus, The Bolshevih Revolution 1917-1923 
is announced as being in the press. Here he gives us casays 
on Saint Simon, Marx, Prowdhon, Herzen, Lasaalle, Piekh 
anov, Sorel, Lenin, and Stalin. They are all brilliant bits 
of analysis. The main theme is the difficulty which Marx 
and his successors had in fitting the theory of the Communist 
Manifesto, which was based on the experience of France 
and England, to the very different conditions of Europe rast 
of the Rhine and in particular of Russia. He brings out 
clearly what are now familiar themes-—how revolutionary 
international socialism from 1845 to 1944 acquired a strong 
nationalist coloring wherever it took root, and how the 
peasant proved everywhere to be a stumbling black to pro 
letarian theorists. He is especially good in showing how 
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Lenin, adapting Marxian tw the Russion environment in 
order to bring about a successful rewolution, by that very act 
made it impossitide for the successful revolution to bring 
about anything like what western Europeans had understood 
by sacialiam 

Mr. Taylor is the cufent terriiie among contemporary 
English historians. He has written brilliantly on Habsburg 
history and on Germany, and Canadians who are readers 
of the New Stetermen will be familiar with bis slashing 
reviews in that journal. This volume reprints some of them 
Since his speciality i modern European history, bis 
Vew Statesman writing & likely to be comparatively free 
from the anti-American mania which makes Mr. Kingsley 
Martin and his friends rather tiresome these days. But Mr 
Tayler is as anti-American aa all the other bright young 
peaple of Oxford and Bloomsbury: “We do not care for 
the law of the market’ now that it has become ‘the American 
way of life “ ip. il4 The best thing for us and for the 
world im general is that we should be America’s Tito.” (p 
217). Happily most of the book is not along these lines 
It is about the century of European revolution which was 
ushered in by the events of 1848, and it has some very 
Hluminating things to say about the significance of 1848 as 
we can see it pow. The book is not « systematic treatise on 
this theme but only a collection of Mr. Taylor's recent 
essays and reviews, « that what one remembers from it 
is apt to consist mainly of typical Taylorian remarks. For 
example: “Hither was Napoleon's Caliban The history of 
mexiern Europe can be written in terms of three Titans 
Napoleon, Bismarck, Lenin Bismarck probably did the 
least harm The age which began in 1448 was the age of 
the masses, of mass production, mass emigration, mass war 
In the pursuit of universal happiness everything became 
universal universal suffrage. universal education. universal 
military service, and finally universal destruction But 
Mr Tavier is not # leepomdent about the world as these 
quotations would indicate: Noburtly who eniove writing as 
much as he does can be really a parssirnest 


Frenkt H. Underhill 


HOSTAGES OF CIVILIZATION. Ewa G. Reichmann 
Longmans, Green, pp. 281, $4.25 

The subtitle indicates more plainly the nature of the 
back The Social Sources of National Socialist Anti 
Semitiom. Dr Reichmann states in ber preface that what 
she set out to do was to determine “whether a particular 
lewish community was expelled and destroyed because the 
Centiles amongst t liwed decided for any serious 
reasons that lif ith the Jews had become unbearable tor 
them 

To arrive at an anewer. Dr. Rekhmann has made a 
rather thorough going analysis of modern German society 
She has examined the mainsprings of German history 
studied the development of the various classes which com 
prised Germany and. of course, the place of the Jewinh 
ommunity in that milieo. She finds that « series of factors 
ontributed to the breakdown of the German moral fibre 
resulting finally in the Nazi seizure of power and the exter 
mination of the Jews Among these were the long-delayed 
national unity, unity through Prussian aggression, the 
breakdown of capstaliem amd its inability to provide security 
the military, abeolutist tradition fostered by Prussia, the 
economk and wxial bankruptcy of the middle classes fal 
lowing the First World War, the defeat in that war and the 
coincidence of the attainment of political democracy with 
he national humiliation and dislocations of the period 
following the First World War 

What resulted was a mass fevermon to primitive, aggres 
sive instincts ordinarily repressed in civiliard society. This 
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peychological impact is, in fact, Dr. Reichmann's major 
preoccupation. It is the there of her whole book. The Jews 
were merely a convenient scapegoat to whom it was possible 
easily to transfer all the resentments and frustrations of an 
umstable life. She restates what has become a well recognized 
rule, that “the strength of anti-Semitism in any given period 
may serve as a reliable indication of the extent of social 
lisintegration in the wxiety aflected—especially in one 
where the objective tensions caused originally by the Jewish 
group have almost entirely disappeared, so that the remain 
ing antagomiem reflects almost entirely subjective frus 
trations 

The Nazis’ gigantic propaganda campaign against the 
Jews was a process known in psychology as displacement 
Irritation over legitimate grievances was not permitted to 
work itself out against the true causes. Instead it was directed 
against a substitute Nazi anti-Semitism testifies far 
leas to the existence of a Jewish problem in Germany than 
to a multitude of other German problems which urgently 
needed a solution and for which a large number of people 
could be persuaded to hold the Jews responsible 
to know that Dr. Reichmann credits the social-democratik 
workers with being the only large group to remain con 
sistently unaffected by this anti-Semitic propaganda 

Iwo other of her conclusions need to be mentioned. One 
is that the destruction of the Jewish community was not the 
result of intrinsic deficiencies, as had been asserted in some 
circles. The other is that only in a state where people have 
heen rooted in and educated by democracy will they be 
able to resist “the seductive influence of slogans and 
symbols { indras 


It is good 


| CHOSE JUSTICH 


“aunders, [4 


Victor Kravehenko, ‘S. |. Reginald 


1 Chose Justice is a substantial contribution to the ever 


growing pile of literary evidence exposing the Red Terro 
in the Sowiet Union. Written by the author of / Chase Free 
dom, it is the story of the Paris Trial in which the au 
sucoessfully sued for libel the Communist paper L+ 
Frangaises for alleging that what he wrote in / CAo 
dom was fraudulent and untrue 
The greater part of the volume is taken up with the 
or written depositions of the witnesses on both sides 
chenko's witnesses being mainly Russians who, by 
miracle, had gone through the N KV UD. secret pol 
and survived the defence witnesses being mainly 
for the Soviet evetem from Russia and abroad 
The book fefinitely anti-Soviet propaganda, but it is 
ind sincerity that its message can 
words used by a hd 
witnesses, it might be said 
to falsify anything 
a little disjointed in 
from recitals of evidence to ! 
that you sometimes have to pause 
speaking or Kravchenko. The 
witnesses a re in some instances so similar that the 
hook appears to becor etitious until you suddenly 
reaiive that i t fiction tory but a recital of tortures 


iffered 


to amet 


The best and most interesting parts of the book are when 
Kravehenko writes of h 
interesting sidelight is the description of the mechanics of 


wn experiences or emotions. An 


the trial which reveals a judicial system much different from 
the Canadian type and at times reminds one of the Hollywood 
rial court 


, ‘ 
ef ,afal d States 


In the light of the present Korean situation, the last 
hapter could have been written yesterday instead of some 
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weeks ago. It is a masterly analysis of the weaknesses in 
the United States foreign policy in dealing with Communism 
and offers a friendly warning to the author's adopted country 
to reform its policy before it is too late Percy Easser 


THE WINNIPEG GENERAL STRIKE: D. C. Masters 
University of Toronto Press-Saunders; pp. 159; $35.50 


This job very much needed doing, and Dr. Masters has 
done it in a scholarly and judicial yet forthright manner 
The hysteria engendered by the Winnipeg genera! strike of 
i919, heightened by the singularly unealightened form 
which government intervention took, continues to trail 
clouds of distortion and bitterness. By careful analysis of 
facts, circumstances, and the personalities of the strike 
leaders, Lr. Masters has cleared away the haze and given us 
a historical record of the utmost value 

The main question at issue was, of course, whether or 
not the strike was a move to foment revolution and seize 
political power. After careful probing of the evidence, Dr 
Masters agrees with the Manitoba royal commissioner 
H. A. Robson, K.C., that it was not. His words are: “It is 
therefore the opinion of the author that there was no sedi 
tiows conspiracy and that the strike was what it purported 
to be, an effort to secure the principle of collective bargain 
ing.” The royal commissioner's words were: “It is too 
much for me to say that the vast number of intelligent resi 
dents who went on strike were seditious or that they were 
either dull enough or weak enough to be led by seditionaries 
The men referred to may have dangerously influenced certain 
minds, but the cause of the strike and of the exercise of 
mass action was the specific grievance above referred to 
the refusal of collective bargaining} and the dissatisfied 
and unsettled condition of Labor at and long before the 
beginning of the strike.” This aim was given point by the 
wretched economic plight of the workers in contrast to the 
ostentatious display of wealth” they saw about them in 
Winnipeg 

Dr. Masters shows that there was, in fact, little political 
agreement among the leaders, and that their radicalism was 
n most cases identical with that of British labor. “Surely, 
says the author, “if the country was to be taken over 
after the peaceful organization of the O.B.U., it was the 
wildest folly to jeopardize the whole scheme by a premature 
strike The record belies the idea that the strike was 
a premeditated attempt to overthrow the government 
They [the strike leaders] were compelled to assume some 
functions of government simply to keep the wheels of life 
moving in Winnipeg The entirely peaceful policy of 
the strike committee and the absence of any attempt at 
force indicate that no effort was made to direct the strike 
into revolutionary channels after it had begun 

The mass police action to break up the returned soldiers 
parade and its inevitable sequel was the beginning and end 
f violence. As to the wisdom of the government's action 
the author is perhaps overly cautious. He remarks: “There 
is room for disagreement over the expediency of certain 
specific actions by the government, yet it was almost inevit 
able that there should have been government intervention 
in Winnipeg The strike committee reluctantly assumed 
a few functions of government, iLe., in regard to food deliv 
eries, but, with society apparently on the verge of collapse 
in Winnipeg, they made no further effort at the assurnption 
of political control. Faced with this crisis the authorities 
local and federal, were compelled by the logic of events to 
ntervene 

No doubt. But one is left wondering whether a rea! at 
tempt to determine the causes of the strike and deal im 
partially wits them at the start, instead of invoking force 
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to quell a pre-judged “seditious conspiracy,” might not 
have led to a peaceful settlement and avoided both bicad- 
shed and bitterness 


The most important result of the strike was to strengthen 
the conviction of many labor leaders, notably J. S. Woods- 
worth, that labor would get nowhere in Canada until it 
organized for political action. Woodsworth arrived late at 
the strike scene, and played a comparatively miner part 
in it, but be did not miss its moral. The eventual issur of 
the strike was neither political revolutionary action, nor 
labor syndicalism on the O.B.U. model, but the democratic 
socialist movement of the CCF in the tradition of fabiani«m 
and the British Labor Party. Less fortunate was its ten 
dency to estrange farmers from city workers. It ix too 
bad that the more gradual collapse of the farmers’ Progres 
sive Movement tailed to lead the more individualistic 
section of Canada’s working force to a similarly strong con- 
viction about the need for political action and a conscious- 
ness of the quarter where their natural allies were to be 
found Fergus Gienn 


THE CAPTAIN 5S DEATH SED AND OTHER ESSAYS 


Virginia Woolf; Clarke, Irwin; pp. 225; $2. 


Four volumes of Virginia Woolf's collected exsays have 
already been published This fith volume will probably 
be the last.” So writes Leonard Woolf in an editorial note 
to this book. and we begin to read it with a mixture of de 
light and regret: delight that there is still one more book 
by Virginia Woolf to read. regret that it is the last. Having 
read it, we can say with conviction that here indeed is an 
author “good to the last drop.” whose delicate and yet 
piquant flavor will long linger in the mouth 


For these essays are not odds and ends leit over from 
other books, they are Virginia Woolf at her best. They 
have her characteristic bird-like quickness and grace. They 
begin briskly, dramatically The Captain lay dying on a 
mattress stretched on the floor of the boudoir room, a room 
whose ceiling had been painted to imitate the sky, and whose 
walls were painted with trellis work covered with roses upon 
which birds were perching.” They are witty, at times even 
broadly humorous, as in this passage t is idle to pretend 
that he was a zealous priest. God in Heaven was much the 
same to him as King George upon the throne—-a kindly 
monarch, that is to say, whose festivals one kept by preach 
ing a sermon on Sunday much as one kept the royal birth 
day by firing a blunderbuss and drinking a toast at dinner 
They are lit up frequently by brilliant images. images which 
reveal the essence of a writer ot book or place. Nostalgia is 
the desire to cast the skin of a century when we read 
Ruskin it is “as tf all the fountains of the English language 
had been set playing in the sunlight for our pleasure 
Themas Hardy “Mang up eflortieassiy. unconsciously. like 
a heather root under a stone some extreme modernist ex 
periments with language remind her of “a boy staving with 
an aunt for the weekend | who! rolis in the geranium bed 
out of sheer desperation as the solemnities of the sabbath 
nowadays is “lke 
oostinate donkey ustead of 


wear on to read Thomas Browne 


mounting Oniy & solemn and 
ging up to town by an erectri ram 
The essays are of great variety. Those on books and writ 
ing illustrate the athobicit, f her interests: she ie a« eager 
to examine the obecure writer as the world master as 
lurgenev 7 \enrad 
Reading 
one the bret appramai of Thomas Hrowne I have read 
There is an acid’ sketch of Professor Walter Raleiwh which 


rewarding on Gilbert White “ 


Tucked away in a long essay aed) firmly 


should be read at icast on ach quarter all professors 
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of English as a purgative for their souls. In other emays 
she bas wise thongs to say about book-ceviewing, the cinema. 
the paintings of Sickert, and the Wembley Exhibition. There 
is even an essay, entitied “ Memories of a Working Women's 
Guild.” in which she makes one of her infrequent excur- 
sions into the realm of politics, 

Finally, there is an exsay on modern letter-writing which 
makes us hope that we have not, after all, read the last 
book by Virginia Woolf. Surely, one of these days, we may 
look forward to reading her letters? 1 venture the rash pre- 
diction that it will become a classic, and will rival the best 
of her novels in enduring interest—<«ven though, as she 
warns us, “the best letters of our time are precisely those 
that can never be read Desmond Pacey 


NINETEENTH CENTURY STUDIES: Basil Willey; 
Clarke, Irwin; pp. v, 288; $5.50 


It is impossible to read Nineteenth Century Studies with- 
out recalling its forerunners, the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Century “Backgrounds.” It is noticeable that the present 
volume (the first of two og the same theme) does not achieve 
the ironical detachment of its predecessors-—perhaps one 
should say apparent detachment, since it is obvious that 
here it is not achiewed because not attempted. It is, of course, 
easier to be non-partisan about the eighteenth and even the 
seventeenth centuries than about the nineteenth—the former 
are separated from us, they are on the fzr side of the intel- 
lectual and emotional watershed of the Rranantic change of 
heart, while, as we are by now tired of hearing, the problems 
of the nineteenth century are still, considerably modified, 
our own, and our modes of thinking we owe more than is 
altowether agreeable to think to the Victorians. But it is not 
merely this—Professor Willey no longer wishes to appear 
detached; he is now obviously committed to a point of view, 
that of Christianity 


The theme of the book is the search for faith. The form 
is that of a series of studies, beginning with the “seminal 
mind” of the nineteenth century, Coleridge, and his revolt 
from the sterilities and complacencies of rationaliom, and 
ending with an excellent emay on Matthew Arnold's non 
critical prose writings. The connecting link between these 
essays i the conviction of the subjects of most of them that 
reason is too weak and britth to be the guide to life, and 
that faith is indispensable and to be achiewed at whatever 
effort of will, Not necessarily, though preferably, Christian 
faith. Comte and Carivle are discussed as well as Newman 
and Thomas Arnold. Indeed, Comte’s religion of humanity is 
handied with a most engaging charity, and the same humane 
treatment is meted out to Carlyle, largely by considering him 
in his aspect of sturdy Puritan. it must be said that the 
treatment of Mill is not very happy. He is seen, rightly, as 
representing an extension into the nineteenth century of 
eighteenth century rationalism. However obvious it may be 
that Mill's upbringing was psychologically crippling, this 
should not be allowed to discount the validity of his intetli 
gence. Admittedly there were things he could not and per- 
haps did nat want to sympathize with. Insofar as this 
separated him from the often morbid (and usually thwarted) 
Victorian search for dogmatic security, | makes him the 
more valuable as a contrast to it. It is unfortunate that Mill 
is almost wholly absurd to Mr. Willey, and Carlyle largely 
excusable 

written in a calm, economical 
expwition and self-effacing in mannet 
mint out, it will justly enhance » 
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TESS IN THE THEATRE: Marguerite Roberts: The Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press-Saunders; pp. $33: $4.00 

The subtitle of Tess in the Theatre gives enough descrip- 
thon to explain the scope of the work: “Two Dramatizations 
of Tess of the D'Urbervilles by Thorns Hardy Ome by 
Lorimer Stoddard, Edited, with an Introduction.” Students 
of Hardy are now able to find im a single volume all the 
relevant facts about the dramatization of Hardy's great 
novel. In addition they will find a list of “Plays given by 
Hardy Players’ with some descriptions of both the plays 
and the actors. There is also an account of dramatized ver 
sions of Tess by H. A. Kennedy and Ronald Gow and of 
Luigi Ilica’s opera with music by Frederic d Erlanger 
There are full casts of the performers in the various drama 
tizations played in both E.ngland and America. In short this 
is a book of facts. There is even an account of Piracies and 
Farces of Tess and a denunciation of the screen version made 
by the Goldwyn Pictures Corporation in 1924 

It i¢ @ convenience to find in a single volume all the in 
formation about Hardy's relations with the stage that Miss 
Roberts has compiled after long and laborious research. It 
is a convenience, but not much more. The introduction does 
not convince me that Hardy could have been a successful 
dramatist, as Miss Roberts seems to think. Moreover her 
writing comes perilously close to being dull, and is often 
clumay. There are too many sentences resembling this one 
from the Preface: “Gathering material for this volume has 
led me into some fascinating corners and archives which it 
is a pleasure to remember, but which purpose and space 
keep these pages from reflecting.” 

Tess im the Theatre suffers by comparison with the tw: 
important books advertised on the jacket, Keats: A Biblio 


graphy and reference Guide by J. R. MacGillivray and 


Gedwin's Enquiry Concerning Political Justice, edited by 
F. E. L. Priestly. It is books like these one hopes and ex 
pects to find in a series of Studies and Texts sponsored by 
the University of Toronto. In spite of its learned apparatus 
Tess im the Theatre is essentially a slight and unimportant 
book J. F. Macdenaid 


THE THOMAS MANN READER: Joseph Warner Angel! 
(trans. by H. T. Lowe-Porter) McClelland and Stewart 
pp. xx, 754, $5.0 

Mr. Angell’s Reeder contains short stories, two short 
novela (Tonto Ardger and Death in Venice, good choices 
both), excerpts from the major novels from Buddenbrooks 
to Dr. Fawstus, and a group of essays on politics and on men 
who have played important roles in Thomas Mann's think 
ing-—Wagner, Freud, Goethe. and Dostoyevsky 

To me, in spite of the essays and of the inclusion of 
philosophical chapters from the novels, the collection over 
stresses somewhat the purely aesthetic aspects of Mann's 
work. | would gladly sacrifice the rather slight short stories 
for example, in order to have essays such as “Of the German 

Republi Culture and Socialism” or the pages 

brilliant and impassioned discussion of the proper use 

the findings of psychological research which have been cut 
from the Freud essay 
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This, however, is a minor issue. The point is not so much 
what Mr. Angell has chosen as the fact that he has chosen 
at all, since, Thomas Mann being primarily a novelist, the 
greater part of the anthology which calls itself “represen- 
tative,” is perforce made up of excerpts from the novels 
Mann himself once wrote that Buddembrook:s grew, that it is 
an organism. You cannot “represent” such a whole by parts 
You cannot understand the use of time-—-of time as experi- 
ence. as change and development-—which is the basic eiement 
of The Magic Mowntain--without reading it page by page, 
chapter by chapter, book by book. To attempt to give an idea 
of the novel in ten or twenty page sections is at best the lost 
labor of a love which would be well advised to seek ex- 
pression in other ways 

And, after all, Mann's novels deal with themes which we 
say are important to us: with the conflict of East-West 
ideals, or the re-integration of the individual into the collec- 
tive, which latter he calls the problem of our time (his 
italics}, and the way which democratic men must go. We 
in America are among the first to proclaim his importance 
It does not speak well for our intellectual honesty or in- 
dependence to accept, at second hand, fragments of the work 
of a man whom we hail as one of the great of our own day 

Margaret Sinden 


MICHAEL ERNEST SADLER: A Memoir by his Son, 
Michael Sadicir; Longmans, Green; pp. 424; $4.50 


One of the best things about this book is its lack of pre- 
tension. “This is not,” says the author in his foreword, “in 
the accepted sense, a biography of my father. Even as a 
portrait it is only partial. There were immense tracts of 
his experience-—intellectual and spiritual—-which were either 
unknows to me or beyond my comprehension. Realizing this 
I have not attempted what I am incompetent to perform 
Charming and unusual, yet humility and self-knowledge are 
not necessarily sufficient for good authorship. The book has 
quietness and dignity. It will do no harm, and when one has 
said that, one wishes it to be a compliment. Subtleties and 

revelations’ do not confuse; they are never attempted 


Sir Michael Sadler was quite clearly salt of the earth 
He led a rich and useful life, never spectacular enough for 
him to become, so to speak, a star. He was, if you like, 
too good or too normal for biography. Such a man should 
write his own life. He had—if one judges from the numerous 
quotations in this book-—-the literary talent for it, more 
even than his sen, who writes smoothly and neatly enough 
Another difficulty was Sadler's vocation. Teacher, administra- 
tor, upiversity president, lecturer, member of committees 
he presented to the world that curious, busy, interesting 
competence which is so hard to pierce. Where is he when 
words fail him?’ Not in view 


It was long enough (eighty-two years) to pass 
through several worlds, but perhaps the most interesting 
one. for the modern reader, is the late nineteenth century 
Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, Lewis Carroll make brief but 
striking appearances. But no matter what the period, Sadler 

makes the unusual, penetrating remark about 
wets. He was always detached and fresh 
siasm for art and he was quite delightfully 
} niderstanding and support of the moderns tT? 
ntelligence was typical of the wisdom and innocence 
perception 


romised another book, by Lynda Grier 

onal theories and achiewements. Let us hope 

the writer will not have too much respect. Any 

t her. a father about whom one can write 
ngly, but seldom truly Chester Duncan 
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DISAGREEMENTS 
pp. 276; $3.25 
This is a most stimulating and heartening book. The 
people with whom Mr. Churchill disagrees are the Marxians 
among the English intellectuals, the romantic Tories who 
look back nostalgically to the country house and the landed 
aristocracy, and the religious prophets who declare that 
secular liberalism is now bankrupt because it has exhausted 
the spiritual and moral capital that it inherited from Chris 
tianity. His subtitle explains what he is driving at, “A 
Polemic on Culture in the English Democracy.” He is con- 
cerned to prove that the common people of his country have 
always shared in its national culture; that in modern times, 
as distinct from the public-school and varsity set, they have 
never been attracted by Marxism; and that the religious 
counter-revolutionaries are equally out of touch with them 
since for the ordinary Englishman secularization has only 
been the last natural evolutionary step in “the Protestantism 
of the Protestant Religion” which began with the Indepen- 
dents and Non-Conformists of the seventeenth century 
Some of the people whom Mr. Churchill takes for a ride 
in this volume may not be very well known in Canada. But 
it is refreshing in these days to come across an English 
intellectua! of the younger generation who is neither a 
Marxian, an ex-Marxian, nor a religious mystic, but who is 
having recourse to the pragmatic common sense which has 
always marked English thought at its best FHU 


AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN WORLD POL- 
ITICS: Walter Theimer; Clarke Irwin; pp. 196, $6.0¢ 


R. C. Churchill; Reginald Saunders, 


This should be a very useful book for the inquisitive 
layman who secks enlightenment about the modern world 
It is in the form of an encyclopedia, with articles arranged 
alphabetically. It presents information about the countries 
of the world, their recent history and their form of govern 
ment, about all the men whose names are of some import- 
ance in contemporary politics and in the history of politics 
for the last few centuries, about political and economic of 
ganizations of all kinds (especially political parties), and 
about all the isms of which our world is so full. The infor 
mation, so far as I have checked it, appears to be reliable and 
well presented. But in accordance with the malign fate 
which seems to afflict books published in Britain or the 
United States, when it » deal with Canada it has far 
too many statements that are either out of date of just 
such as that the CCF on the outbreak of 
World War II advocated neutrality. The late Mr. Aberhart 
of Calgary gets more space than the late Mr. King of 
Ottawa. Still the book is generally of high quality. I hope 


the publishers are right in believing Uthat there is a publi 


Comes tk 


simply untrue 


North America who are intelligently enough interested in 
the world they live in to want to make use of the wide rane 
of information that a book like this offers then PHI 
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whose slim venumes amd simmer publicity 1 
be whoored among the tremendous American 
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a Cretan resestamce leader during the 


. in the eternal struggle 
of the outraged peasant against a distant and : 
bureaucracy. In the same area where once he 
Nazis, the lonely old brigand ib now ttled againat 
Cretan police. His personal rebellion, the shadow of a Com- 
munistic coup, and the relentless siege by a government 
indifferent to the proposition thal varius Cause! may pro- 
duce the same apparent effect of armed resistance, create a 
triangle in which the solitary peasant is gradually forced 
into a hopeless position 

The mention of ancient Greek literature from time to 
time suggests that the author is sot unaware of the possible 
comparison between the classical drama and his own pro- 
vocative tragedy of beleaguered ideals, set on the stark slope 
of a Cretan mountain, and enacted with simplicity and a dig- 
nifted restraint G. J. Weed 


THE WHITE WITNESSES: Helen Spalding; British Book 
Service (Methuen); pp. 290; $3.00 
THE EYE OF THE NIGHT: Christopher Dike 
(Hamish Hamilton): pp. 197; $2.00 
EYE WITNESS: George Harmon Coxe 
Stewart, pp. 243; $3.00 
THIS 18 IT, MICHAEL SHAYNE 
Mead; pp. 215; $3.00 
Here is a mixed bag of books in the mystery-suspense 
tradition. The best, and the one which should have the 
widest appeal, is The White Witwesses. It is more a pey 
chological novel than a mystery, although it has elements 
of both mystery and suspense. The leading character is 
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THE COMMON ASPHODEL: Robert Graves; British 
Book Service (Canada); pp. 335; $3.25. 
Robert Graves has the distinction of being not only one 


mythologist, and a critic of poetry. é 
includes selections oi his criticism from the last three decades, 
a heterogeneous mass of comment ranging from the silly 
and pretentious (often both at once) to the exciting and 
impressive. Least satisfactory are the psychological or biog- 
raphical discussions which contain most of the silliness and 
inaccuracy. The interpretation of The Tempest in terms 
of Graves’ interpretation of the Sommets, with Sycorax as the 
Dark Lady and Caliban as W. H. is somewhat hard to take, 
and his remark on the Wordsworth-Coleridge quarrel ("A 
few years after the publication of The Preiude came the 
breach”) dates that publication about forty-five years too 
soon. Better than the biographical are the historical dis- 
cussions on Anthologies or Official and Unofficial Litera- 
ture. But neither of these categories would give Graves any 
special value as a critic other than readability. It is as a 
technical critic of verse-making that he stands above his 
contemporaries. A few of the short sections called Observe- 
tions on Poetry, such as Rhyme and Secondary Elaboration, 
the little essay The Future of Poetry, the superbly destruc- 
tive Perfect Modern Lyric, and the extracts from A Survey 
0! Modernist Poetry (written with Laura Riding) are the 
meat of the volume for which one is willing to forget any 
amount of silliness elsewhere MW 


INTRODUCTION TO BERDYAEV: O. Fielding Clarke 
S. J. Saunders; pp. 192; $3.75. 


It is no hyperbole to say that all men of thought and 
action in the Western world have need to know the writings 
of Nicolas Berdyaev. There is no one in the modern era 
who can represent to us more profoundly and favorably the 
soul of the Russian people. Uprooted from the country and 
people which he loved, and exiled in France, he learned of 
Western culture at first hand. With penetrating insight he 
analyzed the bourgeois, capitalist culture of the West and 
the Communist “culture” of the East. Both to East and 
West he sought to speak the truth in love concerning their 
destructive weaknesses and hopeful strength 

For those who have already been “urged to think and 
rise to act” through reading Berdyaev himself this book 
will be of little interest. The writer makes no attempt at 
an interpretative analysis of Berdyaev's thought. His chap- 


mans, Green; pp. 250; $3.75. 
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A FREE MAN’S FAITH: D. Luther Evans; Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; pp. 194; $3.50. 


Dr. Evans is devoted to Christianity, but he is alse devoted 
to peace among all churches and all religions, e-d for the 
sake of unity he proposes to gather together all religions 
into one organization to be called “United Religions.” This 
organization would include even those religions commonly 
dismissed with scorn or pity as “heathen.” 

In a scholarly but informal manner he analyzes the four 
ideals of Christianity, an! through them links all religions 
together. Conflicts are not conflicts to Dr. Evans, for he 
really believes that all things work together for good. If the 
world had courage to accept bis suggestions a long step 
toward peace would be taken. Ellen Rogers. 
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